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Should one decide to take a stroll around the town of 
Fairhope, Alabama, the street names might not seem so odd as 
perhaps without particular meaning, even to a native Fairhoper. 
Names like Mann, Fels, Bancroft, Bostedo, Morphy, and White 
are not unusual. And yet, they are not without meaning to 
the town, despite any lack of recognition in the face of the 
uninformed walker. These were the men who insured that Pair- 
hope had the land in its early days to lay out the very srreers 
which now bear their names. These were the men who gambled 
their money on a small experimental community which many cf 
them would never actually live in, and in doing so, insured 
that the community would grow and prosper so that others cf 
less wealth, who were less tied down, might go and make them¬ 
selves a new home. 

In the winter of 1894-95. a small group of the less wealthy, 
a band of Iowa Populists, arrived on the Eastern Shore of Motile 
Bay in Baldwin County, Alabama to establish the Fairhope Sin¬ 
gle Tax Colony. There they hoped to demonstrate the feasibil¬ 
ity of Henry George's vision of the single tax, doing away with 
land speculation and taking taxes only on land values to raise 
public funds. Their constitution stated their purpose as the 
establishment of ". . .a model community or colony, free from 
all forms of private monopoly, and to secure to its members 
therein equality of opportunity, the full reward of individual 

efforts, and the benefits of cooperation in matters of general 
1 

concern." 

Such a community they established, and eighty-eight years 
later the Fairhope Single Tax Corporation is still a vital part 






of an active and happy community. In 189^, however, there 
were few colonists and little land had been purchased cue xc 
lack of funds. What land they had was of a poor variety for 
farming. Worst of all, the very demon which they so abhorred, 
land speculation, threatened to make expansion of the colony 
almost impossible. As it became known that settlers were mov¬ 
ing in, surrounding properties tended to go up in price. -cw 
could the initial few make their experiment work under such 
adverse conditions? 

It must be remembered that the Fairhope plan was not based 
on a literal interpretation of the single tax, as most members 
would have preferred, of course, if it had been possible, 
fact, however, it was not possible under the existing laws cf 
the nation, and of Alabama, to do away with all taxes excepx 
those on land use, charging the full economic rent on each piec 
of property. The scheme proposed by Fairhopers instead called 
for colony ownership of all land, which the colony would cm 
turn rent to members (and later nonmembers) for its full use 
value. Out of these funds, the colony would then pay the in¬ 
dividual taxes (county, state, and federal) of its lessees, 
using the remainder to finance public services and improvements 
and turning any final unappropriated funds back into the hands 
of individual members of the community. Thus the single xax 
was to be simulated within the old economic system. 

This distinction between pure and simulated single xax is 
important in looking at the success or failure of Fairhope. 
Surely Fairhope did not demonstrate the workings of a large 
scale, independent single tax state -- it did not try. But 






did Fairhope even succeed at simulating the single tax within 
a hostile world — at being an object lesson for those who 
might want to reform the whole system? This was the concern 
of Mr. Joseph Fels, a wealthy Fairhope benefactor, as he wrot 
to the colony's anniversary celebration in January of 1910s 


And what of Fairhope? To what extent does the 
colony fulfill the hopes of the founders and 
those who have a right to expect that the ob¬ 
ject lesson shall be one of permanent value to 
the country in the way of creation of land value 
by all the people and for all the people. Fair- 
hope has a distinct duty to perform. To what 
extent is she performing it? . . . Not only the 

friends and contributors toward the purchase o^ 
land for the colony desire to know but it is 
important that the whole world know ... 2 


Surely, none could dispute the fact of outward success in 191 
The colony was a success by all possible community standards. 
Publickincluded a telephone system, a wharf and steamer lpre¬ 
viously owned by the Corporation), a library, a school, and 
a public watfer system. Land was plentiful and residents *er= 
mostly prosperous. 

Still, as late as 1907 there were those who were skepmi 
of the experiment's worth. In reply to one such criticism, 

3. Gaston, the colony secretary and editor of the colony or¬ 
gan, the Fairhoue Courier , put the situation in this perspec 


. . . the tangible benefits of the policy of tak¬ 

ing land values for public use are small where 
land values are small, and_increase_directly as^ 
land values increase. During our.first^years our 
land values were practically nothing. Sven now 
the total annual values collected are only equal 
to the salary of a high class employe. Our accom¬ 
plishments must also be measured by comparison 
with those of similarly situated communities pur¬ 
suing the prevalent policy. 

Fairhope shines most brightly in such a com¬ 
parison. 3 







And, indeed, it did shine most brightly, but was this the re¬ 
sult of the single tax, or of the Fairhopers themselves, or 
of some outside force? 

One explanation for the success of Fairhope could oe 
those "... friends and contributors toward the purchase of 
land for the colony ..." whom Fels mentions (and represents), 
for they gave more than just land. These men, especially .-els, 
gave money as well, and many of them would never actually come 
to reap the benefits of their contributions. To discover m.eir 
role in the survival and prosperity of Fairhope in the early 
years, it is important to know who these men were and whar 
their relationship with the colony consisted of. 

Fairhope initially received a major part of its outsioe 
support, both ideologically and financially, from cities such 
as New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. The Chicago Single 
Tax Club was always much concerned with Fairhope, J. J. Hogg 
and L. G. Bostedo being the colony's main advocates within me 
group. Both Mogg and Bostedo gave money to the struggling en¬ 
terprise, the latter contributing the greater amount. The 
Fairhope Courier says, "Mr. Bostedo is a successful business¬ 
man of Chicago, being at the head of the Bostedo Package arc. 

Cash & Carrier Co. and himself the inventor of the devices man¬ 
ufactured by the company."^ Later he is described as ". . . £ 

dealer in stock, bonds and grain, (who) has defied 'the sys¬ 
tem,' with which he is having a tremendous fight. 

Besides making available at least the following funds: 

360 for wharf certificates, $38 for the new steamer, and 325 
to the land fund (in 1895); Bostedo also teamed with his - friend 
A. E. Nusbaum of Sears and Roebuck to secure land for the colony. 







In I 896 , they bought a half section of land (320 acres) ad¬ 
joining the colony land and held it, giving the colony the 
option to buy at cost plus 6fo at its convenience. The op¬ 
tion was taken advantage of by the colony shortly after the 
land had been sold to Mr. C. K. Brown, with the stipulation 
that the option would still hold. Brown had already built 
his sawmill and house on the property. Of the two men, how¬ 
ever, who actually made the deal possible, Mr. Nusbaum had 
never actually seen the town, while Bostedo had visited only 
once. 

Of the others who secured land in large tracts, besides 
Fels, two were Fairhopers and two were from outside the colony. 
William Morphy, of Des Moines Iowa, and A. White, of Vallejo 
California, never came to live in Fairhope, yet both purchased 
40 acre tracts for the colony. Together with Mrs. C. ?. Sykes 
of Fairhope, they purchased 90 acres belonging to Mrs. S. I. 
Tatum for a**'total of $1600. The colony was given two and five 
year options to buy, with 6fo again being the rate of interest -- 
a generous offer. In addition,' White also gave $100 as a mem¬ 
bership fee and $100 more to be put toward either the water 
works or purchase of the Bostedo-Nusbaum tract. In explanation 

of these outlays, White would only say, ". . .1 have no im- 
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mediate use for the money . . ." 

Among the resident Fairhopers, George M. Bancroft and S. 

S. Mann were most generous. Both men were elected president 
of the Association at one time, with Bancroft running the Fair- 
hope House for a number of years and Mann maintaining his prin¬ 
ting press business in Des Moines, requiring frequent trips 







back and forth, Mann not only supplied the Courier with a 
badly needed printing press and contributed money to both 
the steamer ($100) and the wharf fund ($22), he also purchased 
the 2,360 acre Bowen Estate, making it available to the colony 
. . as it needed and was able to pay for it at net cost to 

g 

him plus six per-cent. . 

Bancroft also took stock in the steamer ($50) and made 
several different deals to obtain land for the colony. 1he 
first of these was in I 896 when he offered 320 acres to the 
Association, which they accepted as his membership fee." Barer 
he was to give the colony options on plots of 200 acres and 
160 acres, taking a 6$ interest in each case. 

These were the man who secured land and funds for Jairhep-e: 
Bostedo, White, Morphy, Bancroft, and Mann — all but one, that 
is. The greatest benefactor that Fairhope knew in its firsr 
fifteen years was a short fireplug of a man named Joseph Eels. 
That the foremost benefactor of Fairhope should come from Fhil- 
adelphia, birthplace of Henry George, is only fitting. Thar 
in the end he should refuse to come to Fairhope until Gasrer 
and Fels' agent, Robert F. Powell, cleared up his financial 
obligations, seems hardly just. What was his relationship wirh 
rhe colony and why did it leave such a bad taste in Fels' mourn? 

Joseph Fels was not born to wealth. His father tried sev¬ 
eral times to make it in the soap manufacturing business and 
succeeded poorly. When Joseph entered the business, prospects 
Here not much better. The young Fels, however, was in the right 
place at the right time. He discovered a small competiror who 
had learned the process of using Naptha to improve his soaps, 






but whose business was struggling and could not support the 


heavy costs of marketing the new soap. Pels took a gamble, 
buying out the process, perfecting it, and putting all his 
marketing efforts into the new product: Fels-Naptha. He 
never really had to do anything else. Fels-Naptha products 
were such a success that Fels was soon a millionaire and began 
to contemplate introducing his product in England. 

Meanwhile, Fels had been introduced to the concept of the 
single tax through the Philadelphia chapter of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, of which he and his wife Mary were mem¬ 
bers. On at least one occasion, the Young People's Section 
of this society met at the home of the Philadelphia Single Pace 

Club and heard from G. G. Steven on Henry George's ideas and 
10 

principles. Fels was impressed, but not immediately won 
over. For him, acceptance of the single tax as the one ar.d 
only necessary reform was a slow but steady process. Ih rhe 
end, he would be the foremost advocate of the single tax cm 
the international scene, but he was far from this in his younger 
Philadelphia days. Instead, he gave his time and money tc the 
Philadelphia Vacant Lots movement which his friend Robert F. 
Powell headed. 

Still, when Fels learned of Pairhope and started receiving 
the Courier in late 1898, it must have seemed to Secretary 
Gaston that Fels' one and only interest was the new colony. 

His first few letters were spiced with generous offers tc help 
with such improvements as a library, telephone system, and 
water supply, all suggested by Gaston. A typical offer was 
made in these terms: 
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I am willing to advance $200 towards the com¬ 
pletion of your water supply, under the con¬ 
ditions you describe, to be returned $10 mon¬ 
thly for 20 months. You may include the legal 
interest of 6#> in any way that your association 
laws will permit. It will then be on a bus¬ 
iness basis. 11 


Thus, in the beginning Fels made business loans and invest¬ 
ments, not gifts outright. 

This business-like relationship was in line with colony 
policy as well as Fels' wishes. Speaking to Fels anonymously 
through the Courier , Gaston explains: 

It has been our policy from the beginning, and 
will be strictly adhered to, to borrow no money, 
and incur no indebtedness which might possibly 
endanger the homes of our people, but we think 
we can suggest to our friend a plan by which he 
can make a safe investment of his idle capital, 
and at the same time render us substantial and 
appreciated assistance in the work we have in 
hand. 12 

The key phrase here was "indebtedness which might possibly en¬ 
danger the homes of our people". The colony must avoic mcr.- 
gaging property rights, and thus private financing was essen¬ 
tial. The safe investment offered in Fels early involvment 
was based on either an earning of 6fcon funds provided or cr. 
some type of stock or certificate ownership. 

The resident Fairhopers had chosen to issue wharf cerm- 
icates to finance the building of their wharf, in keeping wirh 
the "Guernsey Market House plan." This plan provided cor cer¬ 
tificates to be redeemable in wharf usage, and for the colony 
to pay off certificates in the amount of $1.25 f° r every $1.00 
invested. Fels became aware of Fairhope after this scheme had 
already been carried out, but a new scheme was offered for 





financing a needed steamboat to be built in Fairhope. 

almost exclusively, the new steamer was a Philadelphia 
operation. Not only did Fels purchase $2,200 worth of stock 
certificates (about 2/3 of the cost), but his friends from 
Philadelphia contributed most of the rest (D. S. Brown: -3300, 
George Dreizler: $300, D. D. Chidester: $212, and Arthur 
Stevenson: $200). No wonder Gaston thought it appropr_e. te 
that the new boat glide into the water on Fels-Naptha scar. 
Perhaps he also thought it important, nowever, to downplay o-.— 
side involvment to make it appear that the colony was being sc 
successful! of its own accord. The description given in es.cr. 
issue of the Courier fairly smothers the reader with home rcwr. 
accomplishment: 

The fine new propellor steamer FAIRHOPE, built 
at Fairhope by Fairhope labor and chiefly out 
of Fairhope material and manned by a Fairhope 
crew gives direct daily service between Fair- 
hope* and Mobile with a 25 cent passenger fare 
and low rates on freight. 14 

The boat was actually listed in Gaston's name, as trustee for 
the Philadelphia financiers. It was run for two years by che 
Association through a Boat Committee, but when the boa. 
to stop service because of frequent repairs, it was unan— 
voted to turn the operation back over to Gaston as trustee. 

In other words, when the boat was running well and bringing 
in business to the town, it was strictly a Fairhope venture 
showing the business strength and resourcefulness of tr.e com¬ 
munity. VJhen things began to go wrong, it was once again xhe 
affair of Gaston and Fels. 

In another instance regarding Fels, Gaston seems to be 
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concerned with the image presented by Pels' generosity — this 
time in response to a dispute within the colony over how public 
works should be funded. In the simplest terms, Gaston headed 
one group who favored pressing ahead with public improvements 
by whatever means available, while James Bellangee, another 
of the founders, represented the opposing belief that the colony 
should only attempt such improvements as it could pay for cur 
of yearly land rents. Gaston won out in the dispute, but a 
letter that he received from Pels shows their concern wirh the 
matters 


Regarding the money I subscribed toward the 
library, Powell tells me that it is the in¬ 
tention of the colony to ultimately turn that 
money into the land fund, so that all such 
things will have been paid for out of land 
rentals, as it is a public improvement, so it 
can then be said that gifts have not pro¬ 
duced prosperity. Suits me exactly. 16 


The change appears to be largely cosmetic. Obviously the ccl- 

/* 

ony is better off as a result of Pels' gift, for had it nor 
been made, land rental income would have surely been used rc 
augment the land fund, thus diminishing the money available fcr 
public improvements. So the money actually made public improve¬ 
ments possible, whether or not the purchase of land to help 
establish the colony is within the sphere of "gifts producing 
prosperity" is a question which this paper will attempt ro an¬ 
swer in the following paragraphs. But, first, how else did 
Joseph Pels benefit Fairhope and what were his reasons fcr do¬ 
ing so? 

A partial list of Pels' contributions to Fairhope is given 
as an appendix. It consists of land deals (including the gift 
of the 2,200 acre Mann-Hoyle tract — possibly never meant to 



be a gift), as well as loans, investments, and outright gifts. 
Among the most interesting of these is his support oi r.is 
friend and correspondent, E. B. Gaston, and Gaston s paper, 
the Courier . Fels could be both supportive and brutally harsh: 

. . . generally the paper is pretty amatuerish. 

I know you know how to get up a paper -- If it 
shows improvement in the near future, I'll be 
writing to subscribe for a considerable number 
of copies . . . How do you get on financially? 17 

This letter is typical in its concern for both the qua_i-y ci 
the Courier and for Gaston's financial situation. On ar.cmner 
occasion, Fels sends a $500 check "... for you to ce us-o 
for the paper privately, or for such things as you wisr. rs_p 
in to make you easier and happier." 1 ^ Apparently the colony 
was neither paying him enough as Secretary nor supporting nhe 
Courier sufficiently for Gaston to be financially comfcrraz-S. 
In fact, it was at the suggestion of Mr. Fels that the secre¬ 
tary's salary was raised, and later that the Courier was - 

tially reimbursed for its weekly broadcast of colony business 
19 

and promotion. 

Fels main investment, the steamer, was unfortunatecy a 
failure. It burned in 1905» un-amortized and un-insured. _m 
failure, in combination with what he perceived to be bickering 
and squabbling among local Fairhopers, was perhaps the reason 
that Pels’ interest in the colony waned by around 1909 (he had 
also become involved in the English land reform movement 
the international single tax cause). Still, even after he nad 
absolved the colony of all guilt and personally absorbed the 
loss through private dealings with Gaston and Powell, it was 
the Fairhope Improvement Company which set about to run tne 
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3S FAIRHOPS II —Pels was a director and the major stockholder 
of the FIG. In his speech to the town Pels said: 


. , . after all the money had been well in¬ 
vested and had borne a good interest in the 
service the boat had given and the prestige 
accruing to the colony because of it. 20 


VJhat was the interest which Pels had expected when he 
first invested in the boat? Certainly he did not expecr to 

get rich off of either his 6fi loans or the revenues from rhs 

v\c 

steamer. Nor did^want fame and acclaim in Fairhope — tha. 
much is pointedly obvious. A letter from Fels to Gaston in 
1906 concerning the naming of the library is typical of his 
attitude: 


Please do not let any more things down there 
be called by my name. It is the hardest thing 
in the world to make you people understand 
that I hate hero-worship! 21 


Ihis attitude seems to have been genuine, for he repeared such 
pleas over and over in his letters. Mary Fels wrote of her 
husband's generosity: 


He helped people constantly. There seemed in 
him a generous notion of philanthropy — in the 
original sense of that word. He gave freely, 
even when his own income was small and needed 
in the business ... 22 


Indeed Arthur Dudden, Fels biographer, asserts that it was 
a protracted dispute with, his brother Sam over use of company 

funds for social reform that led Joseph and his wife to Ingland 

2 ? ...... 

in 1901. ^ They would spend most of their remaining lives m 

london, when Fels was not touring around the United States and 


~he world. 
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Pels himself gave few reasons for his generosity, al¬ 
though he was constantly being asked about ulterior motives. 


My reason? Besides the fact that I believe 
this would be a reform which would settle 
most if not the whole of the problems of 
poverty, I have another reason, Hhen I turn 
my toes up to the daisies ... my money will 
be no help to me. I feel I had better put it 
where it will do the most good now while I 
have breath and a few brains left to apply it. 2 


Certainly Pels did not intend to ever settle in Fairhope and 

take advantage of his own generosity. Apparently, he once 

told his friend Daniel Keifer of Cincinnati that, "... my 

wife would be supremely happy in such a place, but our growing 

2 S 

children preclude our self indulgence." This hardly seems 
plausible, however, since Fels was so busy that he knew as 
little about his children as he did about the fact that his 

p /T 

wife was having an affair. Indeed, his children were almcsr 
grown and -the real reason Fels would never live in Fairhope wa 
that even such a bustling little town could not demand all of 
his energy nor satisfy his need to be in the thick of the ac¬ 
tion. 

Dudden maintains that Fels did keep a close eye on Fair- 
hope, however. He implies that Fels attempted to keep a nighm 
reign on happenings in Fairhope when he says: 

Fels was not content to just send his money 
nor to leave Fairhope's management alone. His 
visitations were purposeful and time consum¬ 
ing, though he was a busy man with little time 
to spare. 27 

-hile this may be true, it is also true that Fels only concer¬ 
ned himself with matters of appearance. The two main concerns 





of his first two visits, at least as far as his public sxade¬ 
merits show, were trash on the streets and the appearance oi 
some of the less permanent buildings. In all, he visited only 
five times. When it came to major policy questions, Pels die 
not choose to weild whatever leverage he might have enjoyed. 

In a letter to Dr. Greeno, one of the resident "kickers,” con¬ 
cerning the town organization he stated; 

As for myself, I have never believed in the 
necessity for a municipality such as has been 
formed there, but I never raised any objection 
because the people down there should run their 
own affairs . . . My interest in Fairhope is 

purely that of wanting to help carry out the_ 
plan by which all public revenue shall be raised 
out of land values. Any other scheme can there¬ 
fore hardly appeal to me . . . 28 

Joseph Fels was interested neither in personal gain, iin¬ 
ane ial or social, nor in running Fairhope. He was interested 

in the people of Fairhope, but even more so, in the exanp_e 

/*• . . 

that they set for the rest of the world. Fels wanted laimoge 

to be a shining exhibit of the possibilities that the sm=._- 
tax offered, and therefore it was imperative not only that the 
colony should succeed, but that the world should know about it. 
In trying to achieve these goals, however, did he ac <^uaj._y 
crop up a failing community? Was Fairhope ’ s success ac >.«*<=-—_• 
little more than a political advertisement for the single tax, 
paid for by Joseph Fels and packaged by E. B. Gaston? The an¬ 
swer is a matter of emphasis, but the nature of the exper_men* 
and the evidence of the concerns of those involved point to¬ 
ward the legitimate success of the colony, with help from Fels 
:: a very special and substantial nature. 

The previously mentioned question of land being purchased 








by outsiders is easily dealt with. This was simply a nec¬ 
essity of the economic order within-which the experiment was 
made. In a totally single tax world, the problem of purchasing 
land would, of course, not exist. And yet, the Association 
must have land on which to simulate its single tax doctrines. 

The obvious solution is to ask for contributions toward land 
from supporters of the single tax outside of the community and 
all over the world. This is what the colony did, with Gaston 
stating repeatedly that land was the only area in which they 
asked for outside help in the way of donations. Surely land 
purchase was not a case of gifts producing prosperity -- only 
of evening the score at the start of the game. 

The donations of George M. Bancroft and S. S. I4ann need 
not be associated with outside gifts bringing Fairhope pros¬ 
perity by any standards, for they were both native Fairhopers. 

In any town, single tax or not, there are bound to be those 
T who are better off financially and who give more to the common 
weal -- not always the same people, incidentally. Bancroft 
and Mann were such men. 

Exhonerating, then, those who gave only land and those 
who were actually part of the experiment themselves, only Fels 
is left to face the charge of buying Fairhope's success. How- 
much did he contribute to the success of Fairhope and what does 
chat imply about the feasibility of the single tax without such 
contributions? While Fels contributions to Fairhope were great, 
rhey had more to with the nature and publicity of the colony's 
success than with the fact of it. Joseph Fels did not make 
fairhope possible, he simply contributed to its growth, and he 
also insured that the rest of the world knew of the success 






which Fairhope was experiencing. 

It is important to note that Pels' major gifts, outside 
of land which we have already discussed, were either to im¬ 
prove promotion and appearance of the colony or to enhance its 
culture1 possibilities. Gaston, as the colony's main promoter, 
received much of Pels' attention, both personally and in regard 
to the Courier . The image presented by the colony was always 
foremost in his mind, and therefore the area in which Pels 
attempted to make his influence felt the most was in the im¬ 
provement of the Courier . 

Pels' other major gifts, the library and the School of Or¬ 
ganic Education, fall into the area of cultural concerns. Thes 
were institutions of which any community could be proud, but 
surely they were not to be measures of the success of an econ¬ 
omic experiment. Regardless of whether they might have existed 
had Pels not given his gifts, it should be noted that even in 
non-single /*fcax communities libraries are often the result of 
philanthropy, and the School of Organic Education in Fairhope 
went above and beyond the normal pale of public education in 
any community. These institutions would have been icing on ary 
community cake of success, no matter how many layers beneath. 

In regard to the steamer, Fels simply made an unfortunate 
investment which did not pay off for him personally, but wrier 
benefitted the colony for a period of years. Surely the sreane 
was a major part of the success of Fairhope in the early years 
this is not to be denied. But to say that Fels bought the suc¬ 
cess of the colony by handing it a steamer is simply not true. 
The boat was a business investment just as C. K. Brown's saw¬ 
mill and Mershon Brothers' Store were. Fairhope was not a 






colony at war with the capitalist system -- it encouraged 
free enterprise and individual investment. Pels took ad¬ 
vantage of such an atmosphere and made available ". . .a 

29 

little idle capital sy^king investment." 

Finally, if Pels and Gaston attempted to downplay the 

former's involvment in the success of Fairhope, which they did 

to a certain extent, this may be partly attributed to Pels’ 

wish that he remain only a "'high private in the rear rank' sc 

30 

far as my desire for publicity goes."^ Still, it was obvious 
to both men that Fairhope was greatly in Hr. Pels' debt and 
that a full display of his generosity might relegate the true 
issue, the single tax, to a secondary concern. whatever their 
motives, it is obvious they thought Fairhope a success (if for 
no other reason than that land values in the surrounding area 
were falling instead of rising), and their foremost concern 
was with the broadcast of that success to all who would listen. 

Perhaps''*it is not fitting that Joseph Fels has only ore 
street named after him in Fairhope — the Howlana-Fels library 
certainly would have been appropriate, but Fels would have rc 
part of it. Fels was the foremost benefactor of the town fcr 
its first fifteen years, helping not only to insure a firm feed¬ 
ing on the land, but also to improve the cultural opportunities 
cf the community, and parhaps most important to him, insuring 
that the rest of the world saw the success which he helped tc 
bring about. For he did only help to make the success which 
Fairhope enjoyed, he did not prop up an ailing community with 
ri^money. Fels, in his own quiet way, helped a strong and vital 
community to grow, and in doing so was one of many, both in 





and out of Fairhope, who contributed to a demonstration o 
the possibilities for success presented by Henry George's 
theory of the single tax. 







APPENDIX: PELS' 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO FAIRKOPE 

Land : 2,200 acre Mann-Hoyle tract (-gift) 

418 acres worth $1480 (gift)- 

Pels tract (?) optioned then turned over to Colony 

Loans: $1,000 personal loan to E. B. Gaston 

$2,200 investment in steamer (2/3 of total stock) 

$200 for water supply {6%) 

$ 200-500 offered for telephone system (6/) 

Gifts: $10,000 to build and maintain school 

$1,000 for public library 

$600 for Fairhooe Courier (two payments: $100 and $-00) 

$ 1,300 to close suit privately with boat creditors 

. r 

$100 for membership (used in the land fund) 


shipment of Jadoo fertilizer 
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